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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes Louisville, Kentucky’s Community 
Accountability Team (CAT), which promoted parent and citizen involvement in 
school reform. It was unique to the Jefferson County Public Schools ( JCPS) , a 
large, urban district, and represented a strategy in a rapidly building 
national movement to make education more transparent and accountable to those 
it serves. The 1990 Kentucky Education Reform Act set the precedent for state 
action on accountability. Focusing on the middle grades, CAT produced a 
report to the community that noted the achievement gap between minority and 
white students, discussed high expectations for student achievement, and 
addressed two major barriers (student motivation and low expectations). CAT’s 
continuing mobilization of public concern about academic achievement 
challenged the leadership of the JCPS. As various community groups grappled 
with the report’s information, trust in school district leadership began to 
erode, and challenges to the leadership arose from the minority community. 
This paper includes two dissenting commentaries. The first suggests that the 
report presents misleading information about the JCPS 1 response to the 
achievement gap and that some information is incorrect. The second feels that 
the report portrays an incomplete, biased, and intentionally divisive summary 
of the work attempted by a group of people sincerely trying to make a 
positive difference in JCPS middle school achievement. (SM) 
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“This takes a long, slow process of learning and moving in the right direction. 

But people are beginning to wake up and want change. CAT staff member 

The Community Accountability Team (CAT) of Louisville, Kentucky, plowed 
new ground in the field of parent and citizen involvement in school reform. In some 
ways, it was unique to its place — a large, urban district steeped in ways of the South. In a 
wider sense, however, CAT represented another strategy in a rapidly building national 
movement to make education more transparent and accountable to those it serves — 
families, communities and students themselves. As such, its evolution and lessons 
learned can enrich that movement. 

CAT emerged as an outgrowth of more than eight years of grant support from the 
Edna McConnell Clark Foundation to the Jefferson County Public Schools (JCPS) aimed 
at making sure students in the middle grades were prepared for success in high school 
and beyond. 1 The funding included several strategies to create partnerships between the 
schools and families and the community. In these efforts, CAT was, so to speak, the 
“culminating activity” of the Foundation — an organization funded by Clark but 
independent of the district and outside its control. 



1 For more about the Foundation’s long-term support for JCPS see 
http://www.middleweb.com/BrOtitlepg.html and 
http://www.middleweb.com/figuring.html and 
http://www.middleweb.com/Lvillereform.html . 
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What Led to CAT 

The Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA) of 1990 set a precedent for state — 
and now federal — action on accountability. 2 Required to redesign Kentucky’s education 
system because of a court-ordered redress of school financing, state officials put in place 
statewide standards and assessments, rewarding high performance and intervening when 
school performance lagged behind. The law financed capacity building in multiple ways. 
Teachers helped develop the standards and received support to implement them. The state 
invested in leadership development, and parents became members of school-based 
decision making councils. 

Fortunately, a strong effort to involve citizens in education preceded this massive 
transformation of the state education system. Since 1983, the Prichard Committee for 
Academic Excellence had been mobilizing community support for significant 
improvements in K-12 education. 3 It kept citizen fire going while the legislature was 
drawing up KERA. The Committee followed passage of the Act with support for local 
citizen committees throughout the state as well as advocacy for appropriate policies, 
practices, and parent involvement. 

A key component of the Prichard Committee’s strategy to increase parent 
involvement was — and remains — the Commonwealth Institute for Parent Leadership 
(CIPL). 4 It is based on previous, formal efforts to improve school-parent relationships. 



2 For a summary of KERA, see http://www.pfks.org/edu/kera2.html . 

3 For more about the Prichard Committee, see http://www.prichardcommittee.org/ . 

4 For more about CIPL, see http://www.cipl.org/ . 
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“We have learned,” says a Prichard Committee report, “that parental involvement occurs 
best when schools are receptive and when both parents and teachers have training about 
it.” CIPL provides intensive training to help parents be informed partners with schools, 
able to interpret data and negotiate changes. Each CIPL participant also carries out a 
school-based improvement project, making visible to school people the commitment of 
parents to be helpful. 

The flaw in this picture of unprecedented accountability and of parent and citizen 
activism is the community of Louisville. 

Jefferson County Public Schools’ “Uniqueness” 

The Jefferson County Public Schools, a merged system of the city of Louisville 
and its surrounding county, is Kentucky’s largest and most diverse school district, by far. 5 
It enrolls 95,000 students, with many minority and low-income students attending inner- 
city schools. Half of Kentucky’s African-American students attend JCPS schools. The 
“out-county” schools resemble most suburban enclaves — newer buildings, more 
homogeneous and predominantly white student bodies, and a perception of being 
comfortably middle class. 

In order to maintain an approximate racial balance in the midst of housing 
segregation, the school district operates an elaborate busing system, moving some inner- 

l 

city students to the outskirts and enabling other students to leave what would be their 
neighborhood schools to attend myriad magnet programs. In some instances, the district’s 
gerrymandering of school zones has created pockets of severely disadvantaged schools. 

5 For more about JCPS, see http://www.iefferson.k12.kv.us/JCPS/Tntro.html . 
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Even with yellow buses crisscrossing the district every day, many schools in the 
central city remain “different” from the rest. Yet, the facade of many out-county schools 
hides problems usually associated with the inner city. Most minority students attend 
central city schools (the district is one-third African-American and experiencing a rapid 
increase in English-as-a-second-language students). However, 60 percent of the district’s 
students are eligible for free or reduced-price lunches, including one-third of white 
students. Half of the students live in single-parent households, including 42 percent of 
white students. In the past seven years, the number of homeless children has doubled, to 
more than 3,000. Obviously, most schools throughout the district face the same 
challenges; the difference is in the degree. 

These demographics, JCPS officials contend, set the district apart from the rest of 
the state. Because of the special issues or a long tradition of feeling apart, JCPS finds 
various ways to be treated differently. For years it opposed participating in the state’s 
education data-tracking system, MUNIS, saying its own system was better. 6 Last year, 
the JCPS school board finally ordered the superintendent to switch to the state 
framework. KERA also established regional service centers to support districts as they 
implemented the reforms. The centers often serve as “critical friends” to school systems 
and schools, able to make recommendations and provide advice as external consultants. 
JCPS, however, insisted on a different contract, making the regional services part of the 
district hierarchy and hiring the staff. JCPS was the last district in the state to adopt 
KERA’s plan for school-based decision making councils. As a result, the councils in 
Louisville lag behind all others in the state in knowing how to disaggregate data and use 

6 For more about JCPS and MUNIS, see 

http://www.courier-ioumal.com/localnews/2001/12/05/kel2Q501sl 16493.htm . 
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it for school improvement (one task of the regional centers is to train school councils on 
using the data). 

It is on the issue of accountability, however, where JCPS’s claim of “different” is 
most troublesome. Despite the state’s unwavering commitment to forward movement 
among all sub-groups of students in each of the state’s schools, JCPS has tolerated a 
significant academic achievement gap between white and black students. Its scores on the 
Commonwealth Accountability Testing Systems (CATS) 7 are improving, but the gap is 
still large. According to the 2001 scores, only 14 percent of white middle grades students 
remain in the lowest (novice) level on reading, compared to 3 1 percent of African- 
American students. In math, 33 percent of white students were at the novice level 
compared to 66 percent of African-American students. 

The lowest performing middle school in the state accountability index has been 
and remains a JCPS school. The school system’s top-scoring middle school is 16.4 points 
behind the top-scoring one in Kentucky, and the average score of all JCPS middle 
schools is almost 6 points lower than the state average. State officials point out that 
school districts in other parts of the state with higher levels of poverty have made greater 
progress than Louisville. The 20 top-scoring middle schools on the state’s reading 
assessment, for example, included three schools where more than half of the students are 
in the free and reduced lunch program. 

Still, using SES data, the JCPS superintendent at one point argued for lower 
accountability expectations than set by the state. When he challenged an analysis of 
student outcomes in JCPS by the Kentucky Association of School Councils, Susan 

7 For more about CATS, see http://www.kde.state.kv.us/comm/commrel/cats/cats summmarv.asp and 
http://www.kde.state.kv.us/comm/commrel/cats/ . 
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Weston, the director and an experienced statistician, re-ran the data using the school 
district’s method. The trends and implications changed only slightly (JCPS later admitted 
it had been using an erroneous formula for at least nine years). 8 

The Association’s report shows that JCPS experiences a 9 th grade “bulge” far 
larger than the Kentucky average (21 percent compared to 7 percent). The 9 th grade 
African-American student enrollment is 3 1 percent higher than in the previous 8 th grade, 
or almost twice that of the state average. Could it be, asks Weston, that African-American 
students, especially males, are not prepared for 9 th grade work and are being held back? 
And does that contribute to 29 percent fewer African-American male students in 12 th 
grade, compared to 8 th grade? And why, between 1997-2001, did African-American 
participation in self-contained classrooms for students with disabilities grow by 19 
percent when white student participation did not change and such placements declined for 
every group in the rest of the state? 

This is the type of data shared with parents in CIPL training, aimed at 
encouraging them to ask questions and hold schools accountable. However, at the district 
level, the same defensiveness seen in the accountability area also impacts efforts to 
increase parent involvement. Teachers and administrators cite weak parent support as one 
of their major problems, but the “lack of trust” toward the kinds of proactive parent 
participation organized by the Prichard Committee “is bigger in Louisville than any other 
place in the state,” according to Beverly Raimondo, director of CIPL. 

The issue is not a lack of effort. A Middle School Coalition, funded by the Edna 
McConnell Clark Foundation, brought parents, educators, and community leaders 

8 For more about the Kentucky Association of School Councils, see http://www.kasc.net/ . 




